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"He Descended into Hell." — Professor Lumby writes vigorously in defense 
of this clause of the Apostles' Creed, in the Thinker for September. It has 
been attacked because the words in which it is stated are not found in any 
orthodox creed before A. D. 390, about which date we read in Rufinus (In 
Symb. Apost., 18) that though not found in the Roman Creed nor in those of 
the Oriental churches, these words were contained in that of the church of 
Aquileia in North Italy. It does not appear in the Nicene Creed (A. D. 325), 
and yet Professor Lumby brings much evidence to show that at that time it 
was an article of Christian faith. The writings of both Eastern and Western 
Fathers contain this information, quotations being made from Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, and .Cyril of Jerusalem for the East, and for the West from 
Hilary of Poitiers and St. Ambrose of Milan, all in the fourth century. In 
the third century equally strong evidence for the belief is found in the writings 
of Origen, Clement, Tertullian, Irenaeus, and among the Apostolic Fathers, 
Ignatius especially. So that the teaching contained in this clause of the Creed 
is traced back to the days immediately succeeding the apostles. Nothing can 
account for its prevalence and persistence but the view that it was a part of the 
most primitive Christian teaching. It should content us to know, says Profes- 
sor Lumby, that this descent of Christ into Hades is one of the truths revealed 
in Scripture — that by it we were delivered from the power of death and 
Satan. To know more we must wait for that other life, in which not only this, 
but many other of the things of faith will become clear, though now they lie 
beyond the grasp of human reason. 

Jeremiah as a Prophet of Ketribution. — Such is the view taken of Jeremiah 
by Dr. Stalker in the Expositor for September, and he states it thus : "Jere- 
miah may be said to have been the conscience of his generation. The con- 
sciences of his contemporaries were blunted and seared, and this was the 
reason of their ruin ; but, as in an ill-doing family there may be a brother or 
sister in whose gentle heart all the shame and pain accumulate which the 
others do not feel, so the prophet was the sensitive center in which the sin of 
the age was fully felt. One function of the conscience is to reveal the moral 
ideal ; and Jeremiah held up to his fellow-countrymen the image of their 
own life as God intended it to be. Another function of conscience is, when 
the ideal is infringed, to insist on the wrong which has been committed ; and 
Jeremiah was so incessantly pointing to the particular faults by which the law 
of God was contravened that we can still see in his pages all the abuses of 
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the time. But conscience has a further function : when sin has been com- 
mitted, it gives warning of punishment ; and perhaps the most prominent fea- 
ture in the work of Jeremiah is the denunciation of divine retribution about to fall 

on those who have sinned His function as a prophet of retribution was 

not restricted to the mere proclamation of the general principle that sin would 
be punished sometime ; he was, further, endowed to a remarkable degree 
with the gift of predicting when and in what forms the punishment was to 
fall. 

"At present it is the fashion to depreciate the predictive element in 
prophecy ; and some interpreters of the prophetic writings appear to take 
special delight in pointing to instances in which the predictions of the prophets 
were not fulfilled. This is a reaction from an opposite extreme. A genera- 
tion ago the predictive element in prophecy received exaggerated prominence. 
The prophets were spoken of as if their principal function had been the fore- 
telling of future events, and as if the value of any prophetical book had to be 
measured by the number of coincidences which could be counted between its 
predictions and subsequent history, Daniel, on this account, for example, being 
studied more than Isaiah. This was an exaggeration. Prediction was not 
the sole function of the prophets ; it was not even their principal function. 
They were not sent to foretell the future condition of the world, but to alter 
its existing condition; to grapple with the people of their own generation 
about their duty and their sin ; to declare the will of the living God for living 
men. To read the prophets from this point of view is to see them with new 
eyes ; and it is hardly too much to say that our generation, reading them 
thus, has rediscovered the most valuable section of the Old Testament. 

"Yet prediction was a function of the prophets, and a very extraordinary 
one. Jeremiah possessed the gift in a remarkable degree. In his very first 
vision the direction from which the retribution was to come on his country 
was indicated — 'out of the north,' i. e., from Mesopotamia. And this was 
remarkable, for it might just as well have come from Egypt on the south. 
.... As time went on the prophet's sensitiveness to the approach of coming 
events seemed to grow more keen, and he was able to predict many particu- 
lars. One of the most remarkable was the death of the false prophet Hana- 
niah, which occurred within the year. Another was that the exile would last 
for seventy years, instead of being finished in two, as the false prophets were 
alleging. But the most remarkable instance was Jeremiah's steadfast cer- 
tainty that the city, with its temple, and the state were for the time to perish. 
How was he certain of this? The wonder of it is brought home to us when 
we remember how, in exactly similar circumstances, with a besieging army 
encircling Jerusalem, Isaiah confidently assured his countrymen that the city 
would not perish. How did Isaiah know, in the one case, that Jerusalem 
would be delivered, and Jeremiah, in the other, that it would fall? No doubt 
the two men stood at different points of the providential development ; there 
was a profound moral reason, in the one case, why the city should be saved 
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and its inhabitants receive another chance, and in the other why there should 
be no further postponement, because the cup of iniquity was full. But it 
exceeded the wit of man to measure these distinctions, and in the one case 
and in the other the tallying of events with the preceding predictions was 
clear proof of supernatural knowledge in the prophet." 

Sources of the Acts History. — One of the foremost problems in New Testa- 
ment criticism at the present time is the ascertainment of the sources from 
which the Book of Acts was drawn. A recent German work of much ability — 
Jiingst's Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte — has treated the problem in a way 
which has aroused much interest and comment. The book is reviewed by 
Professor Dods, in the Critical Review for July, in connection with which he 
defines the present state of the problem : " Some of the foremost of recent 
critics despair of ascertaining with any completeness the sources of the nar- 
rative of Acts. Although persuaded that the writer has made use of written 
sources, they think he has so freely adapted his material to the requirements 
of his book, that it is now impossible thoroughly to sift source from source, 
or source from redaction. Weizsacker, for example, says : ' If he used a 
source, it cannot be indicated in his text. The narrative is too much of a 
piece, and too smooth for that.' This position, at any rate so far as regards 
the earlier parts of the book, is held by Holtzmann, Pfleiderer and Beyschlag. 
On the other hand there have always been, since Schleiermacher's time, critics 
who not only believed in the possibility of dissecting the narrative into its 
original component parts, but have actually attempted the dissection. Some 
of these attempts have, indeed, been merely conjectures or suggestions, not 
based upon any close examination of the text. Thus, Schleiermacher sug- 
gested that the book was made up of scraps of local tradition — an idea which, 
as Jiingst points out, takes no account of the unity of style in various parts of 
the book, nor of the relation of the speeches to one another. Biographies of 
Peter, Paul and Barnabas have been supposed, and a number of other docu- 
ments. When greater attention began to be paid to the language there was, 
except in Van Manen and Clemen, a return to simpler views. Feine was 
satisfied with two sources ; Spitta found that two-thirds of the book, including 
the ' we-passages,' were from the hand of Luke, and that a Jewish Christian 
document, containing scarcely any speeches, and admitting much more of 
popular tradition, appears to have been used, not only in the early chapters, 
but throughout Blass suggests that Luke may have derived his infor- 
mation regarding the early history of the church in Jerusalem from Mark, 
who lived there, and who was connected both with Peter and with Barnabas. 

" The result reached by Jtingst himself is that the Acts of the Apostles 
have been composed essentially out of two sources, of which the one (A) 
embraces the 'we-passages,' and extends through the entire work, but has 
admitted in the second half considerable interpolations at the hand of the 
redactor. In the first twelve chapters the redactor (R) has used the so- 
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called 'Ebionite' source made use of in the gospel (B), but has dislocated 
its chronological order to adapt it to A. This view has certainly the merit of 
simplicity. The difficulty is that he does not allow the final revision to be 
ascribed to Luke. To this companion of Paul's he refers A inclusive of the 
'we-passages,' R, the final redactor, really the composer of the book, is 

brought down to the period between no and 125 A. D The proofs of 

this late date advanced by Jiingst must be pronounced entirely insufficient. 
.... It may be taken for granted that the author of the Book of Acts made 
use of documentary sources, and was not particularly anxious to conceal this 
by skilful editing. Dislocations of the narrative, repetitions in the same or 
very slightly altered form, and other ' infallible proofs,' put this beyond ques- 
tion. It is enough to refer to chaps. 5:i2b-i4, 2:41-47,^ 5:32-35. Let 
any one consider how 2:41, in which it is said that three thousand souls had 
been added to the church, is related to vs. 43, in which it is said that they were 
all in one place ; or let him consider the relation between the statement of 
2:43, triat many wonders and signs were done by the apostles, and the account 
given in chap. 3 of the first miracle, and he will conclude that this book was 
not written freely from information held in the mind of the writer, but that 
he was endeavoring to embody as much as he could of the information which 
lay before him in documentary sources. And if in Acts Luke followed the 
same method as he tells us he used in the gospel, then the probability is that 
he used all the sources he could lay hands on." 

The Chronology of Old Testament History. — This is one of the features of 
Bible study most widely and persistently misunderstood. Ussher's attempt at 
chronology which, although obsolete, still stands on the margins of the Bibles 
commonly used, is generally regarded as a chronology which the text itself 
clearly furnishes, and as therefore of equal authority with the text. It is true 
that the text furnishes some figures — not dates, of which there are none at all — 
for a chronology of Old Testament times, but not with completeness, exactness 
or even entire trustworthiness. The order of events, and their relation to each 
other, is a more important matter upon which the Old Testament text throws 
more light, but that is not chronology. There is at present no perfect agree- 
ment among scholars as to a scheme of dates for the events of Old Testa- 
ment history prior to the ninth century. The state of the problem, and some 
of the conjectural dates, are well set forth by a paragraph in the Sunday 
School Times for October 12: "There is no statement in the Bible to the 
effect that the year 4000 B. C. was ' soon after the founding of the human 
race.' ' Bible chronology' is a misnomer, for there is no system of chronology 
specifically set forth in the Bible. What is commonly understood to be Bible 
chronology is in the main Ussher's calculations, which have been given a 
place in the margin of our English Bibles. The earlier portion of these cal- 
culations is based on the references to the ages of the patriarchs in the recen- 
sion or critical revision of the Hebrew text from which our English version 
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was translated ; but these ages are given differently in the Septuagint, or 
ancient Greek translation of the Old Testament, in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and again in the Masoretic Hebrew text from which our English Bible is 
translated. These differences amount in the aggregate to fourteen or fifteen 
centuries, as prior to the time of Abram's leaving Haran. Hence it is agreed 
by all scholars that there cannot be a common agreement on this point while 
we have no fuller information than these conflicting records as to times and 
dates of events in the early Bible story. The essential thing to have in mind 
is, that the Bible gives no clew to the age of the world, nor indeed to specific 
dates prior to the call of Abraham. What light future discovery from extra- 
biblical sources may throw upon the chronology of the early chapters of 

Genesis, the future only can tell Professor McCurdy puts the Exodus 

about 1200 B. C, while the older traditions assigned it to about 1500 B. C. 

Of late it has been usual to estimate it about 1320 B. C But the farther 

back we go, the less can we hope to establish a chronology, and the more 
evident is it that God had no intention of revealing it." 

The Walls of Jericho. — If, as may perhaps be assumed, there are many 
who question whether the narrative of the falling down of the walls of Jericho 
at the blast of the ram's-horn trumpets, taken in its literal sense, describes 
that event precisely as it happened, what theories may be held of the phys- 
ical cause of their fall, and of the origin, from a purely human point of view, 
of our present narrative ? Confining the inquiry to the narrative, we discover 
that it is assigned by the critics to the document formed by the union of 
J and E, both of which are supposed to date from about the eighth or ninth 
century B.C., or some six hundred years after the event described. How 
were the facts preserved during this period, and what were the sources of 
our author's information ? He may have used older documents, or he may 
have taken the story direct from the mouth of popular tradition. It is con- 
ceivable that, like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who extracted a history of 
Troy from the cyclic poems, our author has hardened into history what was 
originally only high poetry. The supposition agrees well with his procedure 
in Josh. 10:12-14, where the miracle of the lengthened day appears to rest 
upon a misunderstanding of the poet's meaning. 

To render the view here presented entirely acceptable, we need some evi- 
dence that the story of Jericho was told in song. We do not know the full 
contents of the Book of Jashar. Besides the description of Joshua's battle 
with the five kings, at which the sun and moon metaphorically stopped to 
gaze in wonder, it contained the Song of the Bow (2 Sam. 1 : 18), and accord- 
ing to an emendation of the Septuagint text following 1 Kings 8:53, the 
words of Solomon at the dedication of the temple. A book which described 
one of Joshua's victories may well have mentioned the other. That the battle 
with the five kings and the fall of Jericho are alike preceded by a divine 
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promise of victory (6 : 2 ; io:8), may serve to confirm the view that both 
accounts were derived from the same source, viz., the poems of Jashar. 

Another solution may be had by following a hint from Maimonides. 
That learned Jewish commentator is quoted by Burder, in his notes to Wins- 
ton's Josephus, as saying that, "Whosoever saw the walls sunk deep in the 
earth would clearly discern that this was not the form of a building destroyed 
by man, but miraculously thrown down by God." Maimonides must have 
understood by the walls falling down flat, that they sank into the earth, — an 
interpretation possibly sanctioned by the text. Tachath, the word rendered 
"flat," is said in the margin of the authorized version to have the significa- 
tion of "under;" in the margin of the Revised Version, "in its place;" thus 
apparently making the text mean that the walls went down in their place, or 
under, and justifying the interpretation of Maimonides, that they sank into 
the ground. If this be granted, we have a clue to the origin of the narrative. 
Excavations about the place led to the discovery of the ruins of ancient 
walls, which, appearing to have been sunk into the ground, though in reality 
only covered with debris, generated the belief that here had been the scene 
of a miracle. The two theories may easily be united into a single view, 
according to which the buried walls furnished the basis of a poetical descrip- 
tion of their sinking, which in its turn became the source of our present 
narrative. 

Estelline, S.D. Charles L. Abbott. 



